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THE CIRCULAR, 


Mas for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible. and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to giveits readers also a supply of general in- 
yelligence, and the news of the day. 

Terms—Free, to those who choose to receive frecly: One 
Dollar per annom to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers willbe sent to those requesting them 
Any subseriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
urn usacopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order. ‘Discontinue.’ 

Address THE CIRCULAR, Oneida N. wit 


The Oneiva Association 
BUSINESS BS snl 


Nursery Fruit Trees of of choiceVarieties; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &c.; Vegetables and 
Fruitsin their season, at the Community Gardens. 

H Tuackxer, Superintendent. 


ern 





steel-Traps of ‘the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western Lrapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 
8. Newnou SE, b EN 
Gardcn=Hoes: A new and very complete arti= 
cle called the Scurvite Hog, is manutuctured and 
vitered to the queens aves as above. 
Sewlug=Silks ¢ Berchante and Tr edere supplied 
wita ihe Various Kinds of American Munulacture, 
ub whuiesale prices. 
A. W. Vann, VU H. Miutee, C. Otps, Jg.nis. 
Traveling aviianes au “Racoutment otf our own 
lunuiavture, from carefully selected stock. 
Mercuants supplied. 
Hu. W. BurnyamM, 
Mus. E. WuirFiep, 
shennan te 
Gravaiss Satin Spring Cravats of the best 
styles, wud thorouguly made. 
Mus. 3. Van Veuzex, Superintendent. 


} Superintendents. 
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PRABRAARARAAALRISA DISS 


Paime-leal Hats manufactured and for sale at 


tie Uvuuuuity. 
Mus. A. C. Szars, Superintendent. 








Miliiug ; Denes work done as usual at the 


Vouumunity Grist-iill, 
D. J. Haut, Miller. 


Jvub-Printing: most kinds of Printing carefully 
executed ut the CircuLar Ufiice. 

Designing and ‘Weed-Mngraving by E. H. 
De Larne, Uneida Association. 
Orders in any of the above branches 

muy be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


THE ONEIDA ASSOCIATION, 


Oneida Depot, Madison Co., NV. ¥. 











Putney Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY - GROW- 
ing and Milling. Address, 


M. L. WORDEN, . PUINEY, VT. 





SWallingfora Commune. 


FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling=-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 
A. ALLEN, ... WALLINGFORD,: CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 





The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: 


an octavo volume of 600 pages.—By J. H. Noyes 
Price, 1,50. 


Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and 
a. ee atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 


Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports; ¢ 2d and 3rd) of the 


Onetpa Association. Price 12 1-2 cts. 


BayPast Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 


rae Persons writing to us on business con- 
aected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
acring any of the ahove publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write their name, Post-oflice and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 





The Travail of Creation. 

It is the lust of the flesh to be easy 
and comfortable—to find a place where 
it can say, ‘Soul, thou hast much goods 
laid up fer many years; take thine ease, 
eat, drink, and be merry.’ But the spir- 
it lusteth against the flesh. It subjects 
the flesh to suffering. God has subject- 
ed the whole creation (that is, external 
nature) to travail and pain, for the ben- 
efit of men’s spirits, which are rather an 
effluence from him than a part of crea- 
tion. It was his plan from the begin- 
ning to bring about the birth of the 
sons of God, and educate a family bearing 
the divine nature, by sacrificing the ex- 
ternal to the internal, the flesh to the 
spirit. The evils and suffering ot this 
life, such as the necessity of labor, dis- 
ease, &c., are not in one sense inevitable. 
God could have made our present exist- 
ence a paradise of ease. But he put in 
motion a train of causes, and adopted 
measures to produce this suffering in the 
flesh, with a view to an ultimate spirit- 
ual end. 

The command of external nature is 
comparatively nothing to the command 
of spirits. Jesus Christ could heal dis- 
eases, and still the waves of the sea ; 
but while he lived he was not able to get 
possession of his disciples’ spirits so but 
that he upbraided them with unbelief to 
the last. There was something in their 
spiritual state which for a time compe- 
ted with the omnipotence in himself.— 
After he ascended he put in operation « 
mechanism which ultimately gave him 
perfect control over the spirits of men. 
Still such a force was in operation against 
him, that he asked almost doubtfully, 
‘When the Son of man cometh, shall 
he find faith on the earth ?’—and it took 
a whole generation to sanctify and cleanse 
the church, and present it to himself a 
glorious church, not having spot or wrin- 
kle. So that it is not difficult to believe 
that the whole arrangements of this world 
in regard to suffering, were adopted to 
produce great spiritual results. They 
are arrangements, not necessary in them- 
selves, and not willingly adopted but for 
their spiritual effects ; and when the sons 
of God are manifested, and suffering has 
perfected the human spirit, then the 
créature itself will be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption, and the whole 
natural universe cease to be in pain. 

The means of our education in this 
world are both good and evil—attrac- 
tion and chastisement. We have as 
much suffering as we can bear, and a 
sufficiency of joy and hope to keep an 
exact equilibrium. The great lesson God 
is learning the world, is to trust in him 
He has put mankind inte a school where 
they are shut up unto faith, by the suf- 
fering and evil of their circumstances, as 
well as by the evidence of his power and 
goodness, The case of the children of 
Israel making their journey to Canaan, is 
a type of individual experience, and of 
God’s plan of dealing with the world.— 
God encompassed their way with diffi- 
culties. Instead of taking them by an 
easy, direct and pleasant route to the 





promised land, he set them on a perilous, 


unknown track, a wandering of forty 
years. They were brought into straits. 
They had a long series of trials, by hun- 
ger and thirst, by fear and disaster.— 
Ease and repose and comfort must have 
been unknown to them all the days 
of their pilgrimage. Indeed, we cannot 
imagine a more uncomfortable life, or 
one so cruel to all those propensities 
which phrenologists call the baser por- 
tion, such as inhabitiveness, acquisitive- 
ness, and the social passions, as a mi- 
gration of forty years. But this sacri- 
fice of the flesh disciplined the spirit, 
and accomplished God’s purposes: a 
spiritual preponderance of character dis- 
tinguished the Israelites ever after from 
the heathen around them, and human 
nature had taken a lesson of trust in God. 
Just as fire makes the metals malleable, 
so does suffering, as it were, liquefy the 
human spirit and make it capable of be- 
ing remolded, and of taking the impress 
of God. _ From stone the heart becomes 
flesh. 

As the only object of suffering is to 
make men trust in God, and to make 
them manageable in his hands, whenever 
this result is attained, external evils will 
be abated. As fast as individuals learn 
the lesson of faith, of trust in God for 
every thing, they are dismissed from th-e 
school of suffering so far as they can be 
till the end. But before we have learned 
this lesson, our longings for rest, our 
schemes for présperity, and plans to se- 
cure ourselves from trouble, are only at- 
tempts to get out of the school of God.— 
If we could succeed in perfectly fortify- 
ing ourselves against the trials of life, we 
should thwart. God’s purposes concerning 
our spirits, Either the spirit or the 
flesh must suffer, for the lust of the one 
is contrary to the other: and we should 
always favor God’s design of sacrificing 
the flesh for the sake of the spirit. We 
should cast from us the Jurking desire 
for comfort and snug repose, and learn 
to endure hardness as good soldiers. 

The advice of William Law is good to 
follow :—‘ Receive every inward and out- 
ward trouble, every disappointment, pain, 
uneasiness, darkness, temptation and 
desolation, with both thy hands, as a 
true opportunity and blessed occasion of 
dying to self, and entering into full fel- 
lowship with thy self-denying, suffering 
Savior. Look at no inward or outward 
trouble in any other view ; reject every 
other thought about it: and then every 
kind of trial and distress will become the 
blessed day of thy prosperity. That 
state is best which exerciseth the high- 
est faith in and fullest resignation to 
God.’ 

A rich father might have every means 
to gratify the wildest inclinations of his 
son, to make his youth one of indolence 
and luxury, unknown to want or fatigue ; 
but he might wisely choose to put him in 
a situation of great discomfort—to ex- 
pose him to hardships and vexations—to 
make him ‘ bear the yoke in his youth,’ 
So God could have made the world a 
pleasant home for his children ; but the 





existence of uncreated evil made it wise 
for him to make it a school of discipline ; 
and it is for us to kiss the rod which will 
drive foolishness out of our spirits, and 


yield the peaceable fruit of righteousness. 


ee 
Onward, 

We have learned to confess Christ in 
ourselves, to do every thing in his name, 
and so far, have recognized his sovereignty 
and kingdom. It seems to be another 
thing, and quite as importanta step in 
faith, to confess him in the world, and 
80 give our endorsement to his universal 
reign. But we shall find we cannot get 
away from this movement—the Christ- 
ian’s march is otward—ageressive action 
is his destiny. The same faith t! at takes 
hold on Christ for myself, against the 
denial of feeling, immediately urges on to 
the same conclusion in respect to the 
world. Hence it is our privilege and ne- 
cessity to look upon all the men and 
things of the world as belonging to Christ; 
and if they fail to see and confess him 
through the darkness of feeling, we must 
do it for them. Wherever a believer is, 
there must be an acknowledgment of 
Christ, not only for himself but in all 
around him. There is omnipotent power 
in such a representative confession of 
Christ ; and if it takes time for it to 
penetrate the tough integuments of un- 
belief and reveal its fruits, it will at last 
surely do it, because it is founded in 
truth, and heard in heaven, It expresses 
the very heart of Christ. No such blow 
is struck in vain, and if persisted in, 
against all manner of denial, will finally 
make an impressicn stronger than the din 
of unbelief, and carry the world itself 
over to the same conclusion. 


nin eerie 
The Blessing of ‘God. 

One thing that every wise man will 
make sure of, in seeking a comfortable, 
happy life, is the blessing of God. We 
must begin with that, make sure of serv- 
ing and pleasing God, so as to draw his 
blessing upon us. Because if we have 
that, we have the beginning of every 
other blessing. Forasmuch as God made 
us, and made all things, and knows all 
about us and our enjoyments, it is evi- 
dent that to serve him, and secure his 
blessing, is the first requisite for enjoy- 
ing all other blessings. We are seeking, 
with the rest of mankind, the best mode 
of life to secure happiness, and ensure 
the end of our existence ; and we con- 
stantly find by experience, that the only 
way to lay a sure foundation for happi- 
ness, to clear the ground so that we can 
begin to build, is to secure the blessing 
of God—settle our relations with him, so 
that the future is bright, and hope looks 
forward, and we feel that the great un- 
known is our friend, and that all changes 
will be in our favor. A wise man can- 
not be comfortable at all, as long as 
there is any doubt about that great un- 
known—as long as his hope reaches out a 
little way, and then terminates in dark- 
ness, and he knows not whether God is 
his friend or enemy. The only possible 
way for him to enjoy himself, without 
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having everlasting hope, is to make a bread and corn. And from the third week ir 


: . : May to the middle of July there was no rain.— 
= and be-|“"9Y 
fool of nea lose his eyes Their corn, upon which they mainly relied for 
come a brute. 


If we are going to BeCK | fang in the coming winter, withered under the 
happiness in earnest, we must Jay a good | heat of a scorching sun, and the greater portion 
foundation. First things must be at-| of it appeared irrecoverably lost. The Indians 
tended to first. The ground must be ‘delighted themselves with the thought that fam- 


d bef d Ww made |ine would soon render the settlers an easy prey 
. yay ° . ss A 
cleare efore us and our way a ee 


° . . | : . : 
plain, not only to present happiness, but | the Puritans content themselves with grumbling 
to perpetuity of happiness, by reconcilia-| at their circumstances? No; like God-fearing 


tion with. God and securing his blessing. !and believing men, as they were, they appointed 


| 
Then we are sure, both for the future, | 


and for the present, of good luck ; we) 
come under the action of that blessed, 
providential will that surrounds those 
that please God: every thing, we may 
be sure, is friendly to us. We can be 
certain that success and good fortune is 
our destiny, right along. With the bless- 
ing of God upon us, which is a spiritual 
power affecting our whole being, entering 
into all cnr passions and habits, we are 
capable of ten-fold enjoyment in eating 
and drinking, in love, in music, in every 
thing that makes life joyful and comfort- 
able. The spirit of God gives zest to 
every enjoyment. So then, it is ration- 
al, and we may say it is the rational ac- 
tion of self-love, to first secure the bless- 
ing of God, and ‘do all things in the 
name of the Lord Jesus.’ 
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The Cross of Christ. 

As we become familiar with the gospel plan of 
salvation, and learn to appreciate the rich bless- 
ings it secures to us, we are brought into an in- 
creasing sympathy with Paul’s estimation of the 
cross of Christ. Our experience proves it to be 
the great agent of salvation. By it the flesh or 
carnal nature is crucified, and the inner man, 
the noblest part of us, is made to rejoice in new- 
ness of life and action. 

Under the discipline of the cross we are con- 
scious, from time to time, of two sorts of experi- 
ence: one characterized by suffering and trial, in 
which the carnal life seems brought to judgment 
and crucified; in the other, joy and peace prevail , 
our susceptibility to happiness and enjoyment in 
all directions is increased; we feel at peace with 
God, and in harmony with all things. Ex- 
C.siznce of this last kind we have learned to 
receive as the fruit of the former; this is the 
Larvest, that the seed-time. And, to our view, 
it would be as foolish to expect to reap a harvest 
before the seed is planted, as for a persun to hope 
for any true and permanent happiness except as the 
result of the working of the cross of Christ. The 
fieshly mind is at enmity with God, and incapable 
of heavenly life and happiness ; and it is only as 
it is crucified that the new man or spiritual life, 
which 1s in harmony with Gud and all his works 
and providences, can enter into the ‘joy of the 
Lord.’ 

Paul gloried in the cross of Christ, as he says, 
‘whereby the world is crucified unto me, and | 
unto the world;’ the end of which was, that he 
was made ‘a new creature.’ He apprehended the 
whole process so clearly that he could rejoice in the 
first part of the work. In the third chapter of 
Philippians, after enumerating those things that 
were gain to him in the flesh, he breaks out into 
rejoicing that he has suffered the loss of them all, 
‘if by any means he might attain unto the resur- 
rection of the dead.’ So we also, when we find 
that we are being separated from those things on 
which our hearts have relied, cxn rejoice in the 
process as the working of the cross of Christ in 
us, that will be followed by a harvest-time of 
fruitfulness and rejoicing. 




















Thanksgiving Day---its Origin. 

As the season is approaching when, according to 
a time-honored custom, certain days will be ob- 
served in the different States as days of ‘ thanks- 
giving, it may be interesting to some of our 
yveaders tu be reminded of the origin of this cus- 
tom. 

Soon after the landing of our Pilgrim fore- 
fathers, i.e., in 1623, they were thrown into 
great distress by the prospect of famine. Before 





their planting was finished, they were destitute of 


a public fast, and observed it with great solem- 
nity. The morning and most of the day, (saith 
the chronicler.) was clear and hot, but towards 
evening the clouds collected, and like the gracious 
influences of God, the rain descended in moderate 
yet copious showers. What a manifest interpo- 
sition of Providence; and who shall say it was 
not the result of prayer? The rain revived the 
expiring crop, and there was a plentiful harvest. 
Then was observed a day of public thanksgiving: 
and here we find the origin of the annual thanks- 
giving, which is now observed throughout New 
England, and in most of the other States. 

We fear that there is at the present time but 
littte of that reference to God, in the annual 
observance of thanksgiving day, which character- 
ized its observance by our forefathers. It was 
evidently with them, not merely or chiefly an 
occasion devoted to the mastication of roast tur- 
keys. plum puddings, &c., but atime when the 
heart was sincerely and earnestly turned in grati- 
tude, praise anu thanksgiving to the recognized 
source of all their blessings and prosperity. If 
the institution must be continued, let us seek to 
redeem it from carnality, and give to its observ- 
ance its original spiritual tone and character. 





The Election, 

It is universally conceded that the election 
which is to take place next Tuesday will be very 
closely contested. Nothing definite as to the 
final result can be augured from the State elections 
which have already transpired. They seem to 
have disappointed the expectations of all parties. 
On the one hand, the Democratic party, who were 
very confident that they should carry Maine and 
Iowa, were surprised to learn that the Republican 
majorities in these States were counted by thou- 
sands; and on the other hand, the Republicans 
were surprised at their own defeat in the States 
of Indianaand Pennsylvania. Judging from pres- 
ent indications, it seems doubtful whether there 
will be any election by the people; if not, then 
the contest will have to be decided in the House 
of Representatives. But be this as it may, Ict us 
keep cool, and remember-that every thing is and 
will be overruled for the best by an unseen power, 
and therefore we are bound to rejoice in the in- 
dications of providence, whether such indications 
accord witb our own personal predilections or 
otherwise. 

The following summary of the laws and re- 
quirements in the election of a President and 
Vice-President, which we clip from an exchange 
paper, may interest some of our readers at the 
present time: 

1. Electors elected on the first Tuesday after 
the first Monday in November. 

2. Electors meet on the first Wednesday in 
December, and cast their votes. They then sign 
three certificates—send a messenger with one 
copy to the President of the Senate at Washing- 
ton before the first Wednesday in January—an- 
other by mail to the same person, and the third 
deliver to the United States District Judge where 
electors meet. 

3. Each State provides by law for filling any 
vacancy in the Board of Electors, occasioned b 
absence, death, or resignation. Such of the elect- 
ors a8 are present are generaily authorized to fill 
uny vacancy. 

4. The Governor gives notice to the electors of 
their Election before the first Wednesday in De- 
cember. 

5. On the second Wednesday in February, Con- 
gress shall be in session and open the returns. 
The President of the Senate shall, in the presence 
of the House of Representatives, open the certifi- 
cate of returns, and count the votes. The person 
having the greatest number of votes for President, 
if such number be a majority of the whole num- 
ber of electors, shall be the President. 

6. If no person has a majority as above, the 
choice is to be made from the three highest re- 
turned. ‘lhe members o1 the House, by States, 
form themselves into Electoral Committees, and 
the majority determine which is to be the choice 
of the State—each State having only one vote. 

7. If neither of the canditates get a majority 
of the States before the 4th of March, then the 
Vice-President shall act as President. 

8. If the people do not elect through their 
Electors a Vice-President, then the Senate of the 
United States shall make the election from the 
twu highest candidates returned to them by the 
electors. i. , baa 





Across the Water. 

There have been, during the past week, two or 
three arrivals from Europe. The principal items 
of news brought by them are: 

That the British Parliament has been pro- 
rogued ; 

That a new Congress, consisting of Ambassadors 
from the different European nations, is soon to 
assemble at Paris, for the purpose of settling cer- 
tain questions of dispute that have arisen about 
the former settlement of the Eastern question ; 

That a quarrel is brewing between Naples, 
Austria, and the Western nations; 

That Napoleon’s health is improved ; 

That 600 persons have been arrested at Paris 
in one week, on suspicion of being concerned in a 
vast conspiracy against the life of the Emperor; 

That political prophets prognosticate another 
commercial and industrial crisis as near at hand 
in France. 





MISCELLANY. 


...-One of the most collossal enterprises ever 
undertaken in Finland, the construction of a canal 
from Saima to Wiborg has just been terminated, 
afier twelve years’ uninterrupted labor, though 
sixteen had been considered necessary. This im- 
mense canal, which has numerous branches, places 
the interior of Finland, where there are scarcely 
any roads, in direct communication with the 
Gulf of Bothnia. The length of it, including the 
branches, is equal to a third of the total length of 
Finland. 

..- The faculty of the University of North 
Carolina have passed a vote of censure upon 
Prof. Hendrick, for declaring in favor of Fremont 
and against the further extension of slavery, as 
noticed in the last Circular. They would gladly 
expel the professor, but have not the power to do 
so, and so commend the subject to the consider- 
ation of the Trustees of the University. 

...-Some of the advertisements found in the 
‘Spiritualist’ papers read rather curiously. For 
instance: ‘Rice’s Spirit Medicines—Purifying 
Syrup ;? ‘A Spirit Remedy—Pulmonary Syrup. 
prepared from spirit directions.’ 

...-Foolish extravagance.—It is estimated that 
the mission of Earl Granville to Moscow, as the 
Ambassador Extraordinary of England at the 
Coronation of the Czar, has cost the government 
over $25,000. A Moscow correspondent mentions 
the following incident: “On the day of the coro- 
nation, and at the moment when the cortege was 
entering the Kremlin, a magnificent pearl neck- 
lace worn by Lady Grarville broke, and the 
pearls, each of which was of great value, were 
scattered ather feet. Her ladyship did not evince 
the slightest emotion at the circumstance, but 
proceeded on her way, leaving behind her the 
remnants of an ornament which would be a for- 
tune to any one less wealthy than the lady of the 
English Ambassador.” 

.... Though but eighteen years have elapsed 
since the first vessel wholly propelled by steam 
crossed the Atlantic, there are now fourteen lines 
of steamers, comprising forty-eight vessels, ply ing 
between Europe and the United States. 

...- The Worcester (Mass.) Palladium states 
that the Great Hoosic Tunnel, of the Troy and 
Greenfield Railroad, through the Green Moun- 
tains, is progressing with spirit. Messrs. Haupt 
and Galbraith have contracted to complete the 
whole line, and they commenced active operations 
on the tunnel on the Ist of May last. They have 
now penetrated 200 feet into the mountain, and 
progress at tho rate of between four and six feet 


Y | per day, leaving the walls and ceiling of the tun- 


nel in a very smooth condition. The work is 
done in three sections—one gang working in ad- 
vance of the other. The first gang of ten men 
opens the headway at the top of the tunnel, 6} 
fect high and 14 feet wide, then follow the second 
and third gangs at intervals of about fifty or sixty 
feet, each taking the whole width and a propor- 
tionable share of the remaining depth, so that 
when the tunnel is completed, the aperture will 
‘be 21 feet high and 24 feet wide, There are two 
sets of men—one working by night, and the other 
by day. No loss of time on account of the weath- 
er, summer or winter, and the work is to be 
pushed with the utmost vigor. The rock is mica 
slate, intermixed with quartz, and yields very 
readily to the drill and blast. It is a great work 
-—one of the greatest of the kind ever undertaken 
in-the world, and, if completed, will bea triumph 
in civil engineering for which the American people 
may well be proud. 

....A new expedition to discover the sources 
of the Nile. has been started by the Viceroy of 
Egypt, and placed under the direction of Count 





d'Escayrac. No expense has been spared. Able 
scientific assistants have been selected froin Eng. 
land, France, Prussia, Austria and America. It 
is calculated that the expedition will be absent 
two years. 

..--A certain Reverend was preparing his dis- 
course for the next Sabbath, stopping occasionally 
to review what he had written, and to erase what 
he was disposed to disapprove, when he was 
accosted by his little son: 

‘Father, does God tell you what to preach ?’ 

‘ Certainly, my child.’ 

‘Then what makes you scratch it out?’ 


...-Peter Parley, (C.G. Goodrich,) the au- 
thor and editor of 170 volumes, is about to pub- 
lish a new work, entitled, ‘Recollections of a Life - 
time, or, Men and Things I have seen in Europe 
and America.’ 

.-A railroad company in New-York city have 
placed cars on their road with seats on the top. 

..--The Governor of this State has appointed 
Thursday, the twentieth day of November, as ‘a 
day of public thanksgiving and praise.’ This 
makes the seventh state which has united upon 
the 20th of November fora public thanksgiving 
day, viz., New York, Missouri Maryland, Maine, 
Vermont, New Hampshire and Connecticut. 

..--A firm of 276 acres, adjoining the town of 
Winchester, Va., is advertised for sale, which 
offers, among others, the following inducements 
to purchasers: “ At the same time will be sold 
two young negro children (girls), of four and six 
years, and a library consisting principally of the 
theological collection of the late Rev. Dr. Hiil, 
and containing some rare and valuable works.” 


*--* From papers just received from Nauvoo, 
Ill., we learn that the interna! strife which for 
some time past has been waging m the Icarian 
Community, has finally resulted in its dissolution 
M. Cabet, with a minority of the Community, 
having withdrawn therefrom, and located them- 
selves temporarily at St. Louis. A suit has been 
brought by M. Cabet and his frlends against the 
remaining members for recovery of property, &c. 

An Oneida Journal. 

Saturday, Oct. 25,—The weather being cum fort- 
able, a general bee for husking corn was announced 
at the dinner table for the afternoon. Our indoor 
work, such as trap and satchel making, has been 
in especial demand lately—orders not filled on 
our hands—nevertheless it was thought that the 
immediate claims of our harvesting superseded 
the claims of our patronsabroad. Furthermore, 
the enthusiasm awakened by breathing the fresh 
air, and the social interchange of thought and 
spirit un such occasions are never considered a loss, 
but a substantial gain on the whole; and so all 
hands turned out. Numerous ‘heaps’ of bright 
yellow corn, scattered here and therecn the grass, 
was the result.——Commenced reading Madam 
Pfeifer’s second voyage around the world, the 
reading of ‘ Dred’ being finished Jast night. The 
dramatic ending of Dred is much less trag- 
ica] than that of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and on that 
account sauch more agreeable. The meeting was 
devoted to the reading uf and commenting upon 
the 3d chapter of Colossians---particularly the 
15th verse—and to the free expression of hearts 
generally, much to the edification and profit of 
all. 

Sunday, 26.—The business committee, organ- 
ized last Spring, sat as usual, between 103 and 
12 o’clock A.M. This ‘central board,’ as it 
was originally called, is composed of a chairman, 
secretary, and the twelve or fifteen representa- 
tives of the different branches of business carried 
on in the Association. Propositions of a busi- 
ness ciaracter are presented and discussed, and 
generally a vote taken. As an example of the 
ordinary doings of this meeting, the transactions 
of to-day may be glanced at. Ist., Agreed to 
procure 2500 tiles for draining ; 2d., To send a 
detachment to make acertain bridge passable, on 
a road much traveled by our teams; 3d., Voted 
to sympathize with our Putney friends in com- 
mencing preparations to build a Grist Mill in 
that place; 4th., To sell Mr. R.’s place in North- 
ern Vermont; Sth.’ To move the blacksmith 
shop to the basement of the mill. 

Monday, 27.—A two-horse wagon, loaded with 
onions and other things, was driven to Utica, 
20 miies distant, and the produce disposed of sat- 
isfactorily. According to the statement of one 
of the gardeners, our onion crop, produced from 
something less than an acre of ground amounted tu 
about 400 bushels this season, which at an ay 
erage price of 75 cents per bushel, would be 
worth $300,00.——The evening meeting was de- 
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voted tu the criticism .of one of the musicians, 
the criticism extending to his general character. 

Tuesday, 28.—Corn-husking finished. The tal. 
lyman reports as cribbed this season, 1635 bush- 
els unshelled corn—about 490 bushels more than 
we had last year.- This, we believe, is about 35 
bushels (shelled) per acre. Our corn has done 
very well this year—a sincere occasion of thank- 
fulness; but it is to be hoped that with improved 
culture our land wil! in due time be made to yield 
a large increase on theabove. The harvest work- 
ers express themselves as having had an unusually 
pleasant time in their business this fall. We 
are happy to state that the young man who was 
so seriously injured sometime since, by the falling 
of a stump-machine, is gradually improving. His 
recovery for awhile seemed very doubtful, as he 
was entirels prostrated, and the greatest care was 
required even to move him in the bed. Now our 
hearts are made glad by seeing him seated in his 
chair about an hour every day. We thank God, 
our physician, for his amendinent. 


onan a i es —-—-- 





Sharing Responsibilities. 

‘The interests and duties of a Community 
which, like thie at Wallingford, directs its prin- 
cipal attention to gardening and horticulture, are 
necessarily numerous and various. Many crops 
must be raised, and in order that this may be 
accomplished in a successful and satisfactory 
manner, the land must be thoroughly prepared 
and manured, the seed put in at the right time, 
and afterward attention and care is constantly 
required to keep the land in a proper condition, 
free from weeds, Then more or less attention is 
all the while demanded in the way of preparing 
fruits and vegetables for market, and in disposing 
of the same. Now it would seem inevitable that 
in Community, where all individual rights and 
property claims are obliterated, those persons 
who have the most experience and the best tal- 
ents for business, should naturally come to be 
regarded as basiness directors. This arrange- 
inent is undoubtedly the true order, and is pro- 
motive of the interests of all concerned ; but it is 
nevertheless not of itself sufficient for the de- 
mands of a vital society, where the principle of 
growth in all directions is qualifying younger and 
less experienced members to assume new and in- 
creasing responsibilities. There is, moreover, a 
liability of the business leaders becoming too 
much absorbed in the outward duties and cares 
of their station, as there is also a tendency for 
the irresponsible ones to lose their interest in 
business in consequence of a lack of responsibility. 

There evidently needs to be an outlook some- 
where in regard to these liabilities, and a willing- 
ness on the part of the managers to shift respon- 
sibilities on te other shoulders as fast as they can 
find capability and docility enough in others to 
‘qualify thetn to assume such responsibilities. In- 
deed, the art of governing consists chiefly in that 
kind «f discernment that can truly estimate the 
capabilities of others ; and one special temptation 
which the leaders need to guard against, is a ten- 
dency not to give sufficient credit to the capabil- 
ities for execution and management in those whom 
they are in the habit of controlling and directing. 
It is quite natural for them to think that things 
will go wrong when they get into inexpericneed 
hands. There is doubtless some risk in trans- 
ferring responsibilities to those of less experience, 
and it is therefore important that this transfer 
be a gradual one; but there are also great advan- 
tages attending it. A person assuming a new 
responsibility brings with hiin a zeal and desire 
to acquit himself well, which more than counter- 
balances any lack of experience. Where he lacks 
information he is prompted immediately to in- 
form himself; and motives for zeal, diligence, and 
stady, will be brought into action, that are in 
striking contrast to the languor often manifested 
where such motives are not aroused. This policy 
of shifting responsibilities also encourages the in- 
ventive faculty. A person coming freshly toa 
new responsibility is in some respects better 
qualified to see things in a new light, and be able 
tu hit upon new contrivances and ways of doing 
things, than those whom long experience and 
ansny cares have drawn into the ruts of routine. 

Nor are the benefits to those who are eased of 
their burdens any less worthy of consideration. 
How often dv we hear some care-worn business 
character exclaim, ‘ Now if I only had time, how 
glad I should be to undertuke such and such an 
enterprise, or gratify a taste for this or that 
thing,’ the gratification of whose wishes would 
undoubtedly reduund to the prosperity and happi- 
ness of others. 

There is, undoubtedly, a degree of individual 

vesponsibiJity respecting every branch of human 
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industry that each human being is capable of 
bearing in a manner that is most gratifying and 
edifying to himself and all around him. When 
we as a Community shall have attained to that 
degree of inspiration in business that shall enable 
each one to know and to assume that degree and 
kind of responsibility in the various duties that 
God has assigned to mankind, which is most at- 
tractive and edifying to himself and all his neigh- 
bors, then, and not. till then, shall we have at- 
tained to the industrial paradise of God. 

And now, brother gardeners of the different 
Associations, will you not make a practical appli- 
cation of these principles? There are many 
young men and boys growing up among us, in a 
great measure under our care and direction.— 
Would it not be good policy to assign, from time 
to time, to those who by faithfulness and sobriety 
earn our confidence, the care and management of 
some particular crop, for instance, to be managed 
by them from the preparation of the ground to 
the harvest, reserving to ourselves the right to 
criticise when criticism is needed, or to take back 
the responsibility, whenever we shall see fit ? 
May we not hope in this way to draw them into 
our business consultations, and to wake up an in- 
terest in them in public afiairs, and promote 
closer union and feilowship between the two 
classes ? We would not, of course, expect them 
to do all the work pertaining to these crops, but 
would assign to them the duty of calling atten- 
tion to them when attention is needed, and of 
overseeing their cultivation so far as such over- 
sight is required. This is only one suggestion 
which occurs tome. If the plan proposed is 
approved of, every business leader will find abun- 
dant opportunities to put it in practice. 


Wallingford Commune. H. J. 8. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
A Ride among the Mountails, and a Visit to 
the Rappite Community. 
Alleghany, Alleghany Cc., Penn., Oct. 4, 1856. 

* * * We reached Philadelphia on Tuesday 
afternoon, and took the cars the same evening for 
Pittsburgh. At daylight on Wednesday morning 
we were at Perrysvilie, one hundred and fifty 
miles from Philadelphia. The farms and houses 
looked very neat, and the country appeared very 
much like Connecticut. At nine o’clock we 
reached Altona, a flourishing, Yankee-like town. 
The population is 3,000, and the car-factories of 
the Pennsylvania Central Railroad employ 1,500 
of the inhabitants. Soon after we left Altona we 
began to cross the mountains. We seermed to go 
round and round a huge vortex. The rocks on 
our right towered high above us, and cn our left 
was a chasm, the bottom of which looked blue 
down to adistance of seven or eight hundred 


twelve miles, and ascended 92 feet to the wile. 
Then we went through a tunnel seven-eighths of 
a mile in length. The windows of the cars were 
all closed and the lamps lighted. Theair was close 
and stifling. We could hear the panting of our 
irun horse, and it seemed as if sume huge dragon 
had seized and swallowed us, «nd was ascending 
to his Jair, and had now plunged with us in his 
maw into the heart of the mountain, there to 
digest us at his leisure. I thought of the Arabian 
Nights, and the genii of old. 

At Pittsburgh we took stage for Wheeling, as 
the Ohio river is now so low that no boats can 
runonit. It never was before known to be so low. 
In places the water is scarcely ankle deep—and 
then at a few rods distance it is perhaps frum ten 
to fifteen feet deep. We had heard that there 
was a small steamboat running from Wheeling to 
Marietta, but when we got to Wheeling, we found 
that it had been laid up for some time. * * * 

Yesterday I had a leisure day, and I went 
down to a place called ‘Economy,’ settled by 
George Rapp and his followers. ‘They came to 
America in 1804, and settled in Butler Co., Penn. 
From there they moved to the Wabash, Indiana, 
and thence to Econowy, Pa., in 1824. The town is 
laid out very regularly, and is built on a high 
bluff overlooking the mvez for quite a distance. 
There are about a hundred dwelling houses, some 
of wood and some of brick. All are built alike, 
two stories in hight. Between the windows of 
each story grape-vines were trained on trellis 
work. The population is about 400, and all of 
German origin; and I should think the village 
bore a great resemblance to German towns on the 
Rhine. Everything was cold, stiff, and formal. 
About 40 years ago they stopped the increase of 
population, and you can judge what a town or 
Community would be, with no children in all 
that time. lsaw but three young people. All 





of the rest were old, aud nearly all were gray- 
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haired. I went over their garden. It was laid 


| out very prettily. In the centre was a miniature 


temple surrounded with water. In another part 
was a grotto with a rough exterior and a door of 
bark, while the interior was most beautifully 
finished and decorated. On one side was the 
motto, * The Visitor’s Disappointment ;’ on anoth- 
or, ‘The Harmonic Society, founded 15th of 
Feb’y, 1805;’ on another, ‘Ge. & Fk. Rapp, foun- 
ders of Economy, 1825.’ Another inscription had 
been defaced. Between the two first inscriptions, 
and on the right of the door, stood, on a Fock of 
marble, a large female figure, with a harp pressed 
against her left shoulder, and gazing intently on 
the inscription, ‘Ge. and Fk. Rapp,’ &e. I in- 
quired the meaning of this, and was told that the 
rough building, thatched with straw, represented 
man; the finished interior the soul. The female 
figure represented association, founded on truth, 
(the rock,) and ber harp, harmony. 

Oh! it pained my soul to see this association, 
that had stood for half a century, thus to the 
grave go down. There were no children to give 
life to the place—no manhood to give it soul.— 
They are immensely rich. Their profits are 
said to be upwards of $100,000 per year. They 
have a brewery, nine presses, a saw-mill, tannery, 
grist-mill, cotton and woolen mill, store, tavern: 
&e. They buy nothing that they can make them- 
selves. Their dress is Gerinan of the vlden time 
—Germany a half century ago. They are Com- 
munists, working their lands in eommon, and re- 
ceiving no pay. Each family have a house and 
garden to themselves. They are based on relig- 
ious principles, but what their peculiar tenents are 
I did not inquire. Some of the members made 
inquiries relative to the Perfectionist Communi- 
ties, and seemed very certain that they could 
stand but little longer. 4. Os F. 


Newark, Oct. 26, 1856. 

I reached this place last nizht about eleven 
o’clock, and this morning have been vut on a walk 
with Mr. I.,west of the city. It isa beautiful day, 
and I have enjoyed my walk very much, After 
being immersed in the whirl of business for sev- 
eral days, it is refreshing to go out and walk and 
lie down on ‘mother earth,’ and contemplate 
nature in its simplicity. My soul seems to har- 
monize with the golden richness «1d beauty of 
God’s creation, at this time. I love the music 
of the rustling leaves, and the smell of the mpen- 
ing fields and forests. In autumn, nature scems 
invested with a glory and mystic grandeur that 
she has at no other season of the year. There 
is a maturity or ripeness about every thing, that 
is calculated to suggest thoughts of the maturity 
of man in the resurrection sphere, where the 
kingdom of God shall have fully cone,—when 
death shall cease, sorrow and sighing be put 
away, and all tears wiped from our eyes 
Thad beautiful communion with Bro. I. and the 
heavens, as we talked of God’s ways; and I felt 
my heart touched as with a cova! froin off the 


altar. My soul burned within me with gratitude | 


to God, and a new purpose to be a medium of his 


spirit to the world. A. W. C. 
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Dying in the Lord. 

When Christ is received into the heart 
by faith and confession, his faith unites 
with the human and forms a composite 
faith. Gradually the human dies out 
and leaves only the divine. The dying 
out of the human, in which our con- 
sciousness for the time most resides, isa 
provess of suflering—we seem to be los- 
ing what we most prized, all our spirit- 
ual capital ; but in realitv Christ is get- 
ting a broader place in us, and at last all 
the faith we have will be Christ’s faith— 
something which holds us passively, so to 
speak, instead of being an action of our 
own lite. lt, 


Enduring Happiness. 

We have a good recipe for securing to 
ourselves enduring happiness in Paul’s ex- 
hortation to the Colossians—‘Set your 
affection on things above, not on’ things 
on the earth.’ Paul well knew the tran- 
sitory nature of earthly things, and that 
whoever set their affections on them and 
trusted in them for happiness, would suf- 
fer bitter disappointment. . Hence in-his 


expressions to those over whom he exer- 
cised a. father’s love and care, we find 
many hints and exhortations, tending t« 
turn their attention and affection from 
things below, and fasten them on the 
real and substantial joys of heaven. W. 
may be sure that all the happiness and 
affection that has its foundation in the 
earth—in the flesh, is perishable, how- 
ever glorious it may appear. ‘ For all flesh,’ 
Peter says, ‘is as grass, and all the glory 
of man as the flower of grass. The grass 
withereth, and the flower thereof falleth 
away: but the word of the Lord endur- 
eth forever.’ If our hearts, then, are hold- 
ing treasures which will not bear the scru- 
tiny of truth—which are not founded on 
the ‘word of the Lord,’ they will inevit- 
ably have sorrow and disappointment,— 
But if there is anything that we prize—- 
any relationships, loves or friendshins 
that we hold dear, and desire to have en- 
dure and grow forever, let us give thenr 
into God’scare and keeping—lay up ow 
‘treasure in heaven, where neither moth 
nor rust doth corrupt, end where thieves do 
not break through nor steal.’ If our 
treasure is in heaven our hearts will be 
there also; and thus secure enduring 
happiness, and the ‘ peace of God which 
passeth all understanding.’ : 


The Faithful God. 

Let us bless and praise the Lord for 
his faithfulness. We have committed 
ourselves into his hands to be saved, and 
he is more faithful to us than we could 
possibly be to ourselves, were we always 
in our most earnest and watchful state. 
Notwithstanding the unwillingness and 
resistance of human nature, we find the 
fruits of the Spirit growing inus. Thanks 
be to God, we are in the hands of ‘On: 
that is mighty,’ and ‘no man can pluck 
us out of bis hand.’ ‘He has begun « 
good work in us,’ and he will surely finish 
it. Not the things which the world re- 
joices in, and which we most easily learn. 


Corinthians, and the 5th of Matthew, 
these things he is teaching us, almost in 
spite of ourselves. And he is not con- 
itented with sham surrenders, or mere 





‘surface changes, but he keeps at work 
ba) > 
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| Upon us till the change is real. 

| Explorers in the Arctic Ocean some- 
times find themselves carried southward 
by the pack-ice, notwithstanding all thei: 
‘endeavors to proceed over it to the North. 
| We sometimes think our spirits are in 
such a drift as this—carried irresistibly 
towards God’s destiny for them, in spite 
lof themselves almost. Let us be thank- 
‘ful that we are on the * pack,’ and let us 
keep there, and bless the name of the 
‘faithful God’ E. H. D. 


| ....Dr; Kane’s book, describing the explora- 
jtions and adventures of the Arctic Expedition m 
{seach of Sir John Franklin, of which he was ube 


| honored Commander, has just been published 


| The 7ribune, in a review ot the work, thus con- 
| denses the results of the Expedition: 
| “Though not succeeding in the great purpose 
‘for which it was dispatched, it has contributed 
| ipportant and valuable additions to the geography 
/of the Arctic regions. The Inghest poimt reached 
; was nearly eighty-one and a half degrees of lavi- 
tude, within 500 miles of the Pole. In the differ- 
lent explorations by taembers of the party, the 
{northern coast of Greenland was surveyed to its 
| termimation in the great Humboldt Glacier—this 
| glacial mass was examined and described as far as 
| its northward extension into the new Jand named 
Washington—a large tract of land forming the 
jextension northward of the American continent. 
'was discovered— and the existence ascertained of 
'an open and iceless sea towards the Pole, making 
an area, with its channel, of over 4000 miles. The 
discovery of this polar sea ts oie of the most inter- 
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esting results of Arctic exploration, It had long 
been suspected that such a tract of water was to 
be found in the vicinity of the Pole, and the sus- 
picion was confirmed to some extent by actual or 
supposed discoveries. But hitherto no satisfacto- 
ry proof of the fact had been obtained. The evi- 
dence which Dr. Kane has had the rare good 
fortune to collect is founded ou facts of immediate 
observation. The coast of this mysterious sea 
was traversed formany miles—the water was 
viewed from an elevation of five hundred and 
eighty feet, presenting the same limitless spectacle. 
«uoved by a heavy swell. free from ice, and dash- 
ing in surf against a rock-bound shore. In con- 
nection with this discovery, several facts were 
Srought to light indicating a milder climate near 
the Pole. Crowds of marine birds, the advance 
af vegetable life, the melted snow upon the rocks, 
and the rise of the thermometer in the water, 
suggested the supposition of a climatic melioration 
towards the Pole, although Dr. Kane declines 
engaging in the discussion of the question.” 





The Shipwreck. 

We take the liberty to offer our readers anoth- 
cr extract from Mrs. Stowe’s new work, ‘ Dred,’ 
and trust it will at least prove acceptable to those 
who have not yet had the pleasure of reading the 
whole book. The following story is one of the 
most affecting things in ‘Dred,’ and is made edi- 
fying to us by the simplicity of faith which ani- 
mated ‘Old Tiff’ throughout the scene. It should 
he mentioned, in the way of prelude, that the 
‘shipwreck’ occurred while Tiff and the two 
children under his protection, in company with 
others who had made atemporary home with 
Dred in the Dismal Swamp, were on their way to 
the free North. Every thing went joyously with 
the fugitives until they approached the coast near 
New York, when a change took place in their 
prospects : 

The blue sky became darkened, and the sea, 
before so treacherously smooth, began to rise in 
furious waves. The little vessel was tossed 
baffling about by contrary and tumultuous 
winds. 

When she began to pitch and roll in all the 
violence of a decided storm, Lisette and the 
chiidren cried for fear. Old Tiff exerted him- 
self for their comfort to the best of his ability. 
Seated on the eabin-floor, with his feet firmly 
braced, he would hold the children in his arms, 
and remind them of what Miss Nina had read 
to them of the storm that came down on the 
Lake of Gennesareth, and how Jesus was in 
the hinder part of the boat, asleep on a pillow. 
‘ And he’s dar yet,’ Tiff would say. 

‘I wish they’d wake him up, then,’ said 
Teddy, disconsolately ; ‘I don’t like this dread- 
ful noise! What does he let it be so for ?? 

Betore the close of that day the fury of the 
storm increased ? and the horrors of that night 
can only be told by those who have felt the 
like. ‘The plunging of the vessel, the creaking 
and straining of the timbers, the hollow and 
sepulchral sound of waves striking against the 
hull, and the shiver with which, like a living 
creature, she seemed to tremble at every shock, 
were things frightful even to the experienced 
sailor ; much more so to our trembling refugees. 

The morning dawned only to show the sail- 
ors their bark drifting helplessly towards a fatal 
shore, whose name is a sound of evil omen to 
seamen. 

It was not long before the final crash came, 


and the ship was wedged among rugged rocks, |, 


washed over every moment by the fury of 
the waves. 

All hands now came on deck for the last 
chance of life. One boat after another was 
attempted to be launched, but was swamped 
by the furious waters. When the last boat 
was essaved, there was a general rush of all on 
board. It was the last chance for life. In 
such hours the instinctive fear of death often 
overbears every other consideration; and the 
bout was rapidly filled by the hands of the ship, 
who, being the strongest and most accustomed 
to such situations, were more able to effect this 
than the passengers. The captain alone re- 
mained standing on the wreck, and with him 
Harry, Lisette, Tiff, and the children. 

* Pass along,’ said the captain, hastily press- 
ing Lisette on board, simply because she was 
the first that came to hand. 

‘ For de good Lord’s sake,’ said Tiff, ‘ put 
de chil’en on board; dare won’t be no room 
for me, and ’tan’t no matter! You go "board 
and take care of ’em,’ be said, pushing Harry 
along. : 

Harry mechanically sprang into the boat, 
and the captain after him. The boat was full. 

‘ O, do take poor Tiff—do !’ said the children, 
stretching their hands after their old friend. 

* Clear away, boys ;—the boat’s full!’ shouted 
a dozen voices ; and the boat parted from the 
wreck, and sunk in eddies and whirls of boil- 
ing waves, foam, and spray, aud went, rising 
and sinking, onward, driven toward the shore. 

A few looking backwards, saw a mighty 
green Ware come roaring and shuking its ercsted 
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head. lift the hull as if it had been an egg-shell, 
then dash it in fragments upon the rocks.— 
his was all they knew, till they were them- 
selves cast, wet and dripping, but still living, 
upon the sands. 

A crowd of people were gathered upon the 
shore, who, with the natural kindness of hu- 
manity on such oceasions, gathered the drenched 
and sea-beaten wanderers into neighboring 
cottages, where food and fire, and changes of 
dry clothing, awaited them. 

The children excited universal sympathy and 
attention, andso many mothers of the neigh- 
borhood came bringing offerings of clothing, 
that their lost wardrobe was soon very tolerably 
replaced. But nothing could comfort them for 
the loss of their old friend. In vaia the ‘ lit- 
tle dears’ were tempted with offers of cake and 





custard, and every imagivable eatable. They 
sat with their arms around each other, quietly 
weeping. 

No matter how unsightly the casket may be 
which holds all the love there is on earth for 
us, be that love lodged in the heart of’ the poor- 
est and most uneducated, the whole oul can 
offer no exchange for the loss of it. 

Tiff’s devotion to these children had been so 
constant, so provident, so absolute, that it did 
not seem to them possible they could live a 
day without him; and the desolation of their 
lot seemed to grow upon them every hour.— 
Nothing would restrain them. They would 
go out and look up and down, if, perhaps, they 
might meet him ; but they searched in vain. 
And Harry, who had attended them, led them 
back again, disconsolate. 

‘1 say, Fanny,’ said Teddy, after they had 
said their prayers, and laid down in their little 
bed, * has ‘Litf gone to heaven ?? 

‘Certainly he has,’ said Fanny, ‘if ever 
any body went there.’ 

* Wou’t he come and bring us pretty soon?’ 
said Teddy. ‘ He won’t want tobe there with- 
out us, will he ?’ 

‘OQ, 1 don’t know,’ said Fanny. ‘I wish 
we could go ; the world is so lonesome !” 

And, thus talking, the children fell asleep. 
But it is written in an ancient record, ‘ Weep- 
ing may endure for a night, but joy cometh in 
the morning ;’ and, verily, the next morning 
eddy started up in bed, and awakened his 
sister with a cry of joy. 

*O, Fanny! Fanny! Tiff isn’t dead! I 
beard him laughing.’ 

Fanny started up, and, sure enough, there 
came through the partition which separated 
their little sleeping-room from the kitchen a 
sound very much like Tiffs old, unctuous 
laugh. 

Une would have thought no other pair of 
lungs could have rolled out the jolly Ho, ho, 
ho, with such a joyous fullness of intonation. 

The children hastily put on their clothes 

and opened the door. 
_ * Why, bress de Lord! puppets, here dey 
is, sure “bough! Ho, ho, ho !’ said Tiff, 
stretching out his arms, while both the children 
ran and hung upon him. 

*O, Tift, we are soglad! O, we thought you 
was drowned ; we’ve been thinking so all night.’ 

‘No, no, no, bress de Lord! You don’t 
yet shet of Ole ‘Liff dat ar way! Won't get 
shet of bim till ye’s fetched up, and able to do 
for yourselves.’ 

‘UV, ‘Tiff, how did you get away *? 

‘Laws! why chil’ens, ’t was a very strait 
way. 1 told de Lord ’boutit. Says I, * Good 
Lord, you kuows I don’t car nothing bout it 
ou my own ’count; but "pears like dese chil’en 
is so young and tender, 1 could n’t leave dem, 
no way ;’ aud sol axed him if he would n’t 
jest please to help me, ’cause | knowed he had 
de power of de winds and de sea. Well, sure 
’nough, dat ar big wave toted me clar up rigbt 
on de sho’; but it tuk my breff and my senses 
so 1 did n’t farly know whar I was. And de 
peoples dat foun’ me took me a good bit ’way 
to a house down here, and dey was ’mazing 
good to me, and rubbed ime wid de hot flannels, 
and give ine one ting and auoder, so’t I woke up 
quite peart dis mornin’, and came out to look up 
my poppets, ’cause yer see, it was kinder borne 
in vu my mind dat 1 should find you. And 
now yer see, chil’en, you mark my words, de 
Lord ben wid us in six troubles, and in seven, 
and he li bring us to good luck yet. ‘Tell ye, 
de sea han’t washed dat ar out o’ me, for all 
its banging and bruising.’ And Tiff chuckled 
in the tuliness of his heart, and made a joytul 
noise. 

His words were so far accomplished that, 
betore many days, the little party, rested and 
retreshed, and with the losses of their ward- 
robe made up by friendly contributions, found 
themselves under the rout’ of some benevolent 
friends in New York. 





. . . . If we intend to draw honey out of the comb 
of life, we should aim to do it now—at the present 


‘and temporal matters. 








moment. To-morrow never comes. 
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Paragraphs about the Shakers. 

From an article copied into Life Illustrated from 
the Louisville Courier, concerning a colony of 
Shakers located in Mercer County, Kentucky, we 
make the following extracts: 


The Shaker society in Mercer County was 
established in 1807, shortly after or during the 
“Kentucky Revival.”? It now embraces five 
families, and between three and four hundred 
members. Two of these families are termed 
receiving families, into which persons who pro- 
pose to join the society pass a probationary 
season. The three other families have passed 
to a higher order, at the head of which there 
are two members, who hold the property in 
perpetual trust, and manage the buriness affairs 
of the society. There are also two male and 
two female members denominated the ministry, 
who are consulted in all important spiritual 
They claim authority 
from the Scriptures for their peculiar mode of 
worship, which is chiefly by singing and danc- 
ing. They are Spiritualists, according to the 
modern acceptation of the term, and profess to 
be guided in many of their affairs by special 
revelation from the spirit-world. 

THEIR FARM. 

When this society was first established in 
Kentucky, they were extremely poor, and be- 
gan farming upon about one hundred acres of 
iand—they now own about five thousand acres, 
worth from $50 to $100 per acre. Their 
dwellings and out-houses are large, commodious, 
and well built, chiefly of brick and stone. The 
most of their land isinclosed and subdivided 
with substantial stone walls. They have hired 
one man for twelve years, who has devoted his 
whole,time to building this kind of fence, aided 
from time to time by others; they have now 
about forty miles completed, which cost about 
$1,000 a mile, or $40,000 for the whole. 

THEIR STOCK. 

The whole number of cattle upon the farm 
is about five hundred head, mostly full-blood 
short horns, some of which are from the best 
imported stock in the State. They average 
about forty head of milch cows to each family. 
The cattle are bred with a view to the im- 
provement of their milking qualities ; and in 
this respect we think there is no herd in the 
State to compare with theirs. Their system 
of feeding is of the most economical character, 
and best calculated to promote the growth and 
sustain the health of the animals. The hay, 
oats, and straw, are stored and cut upon the 
floor above. Their cutting-machives are of the 
Sinclair pattern, propelled by horse-power, and 
will cut aton of feed in ashort time. Their 
cattle are arranged in stalls on each side 
of the barn, with a passage between; in this 
passage is arailway upon which is run a large 
box, for mixing and delivering food, which is 
wet with water supplied by a pump from a 
cistern immediately under the passsage. The 
meal, which is of rye and corn ground fine, is 
stored above and islet down into the box, 
through a spout. The objection raised by 
some to this method of feeding in cold weather 
is entirely imaginary We learned that here 
they experienced no serious difficulty from 
freezing, even in the coldest weather. 

FRUIT-GROWING AND PRESERVING 


Constitutes one of the chief sources of revenue 
to this society. Besides the large amount of 
apples, peaches, pears, and strawberries, that 
are dried and preserved for their own use, they 
preserve large quantities annually for sale. In 
1855, which was a fruitful year, they preserv- 
ed in sugar 30 tons of the different kinds of 
fruit. ‘Tbe present year, their leading varieties 
having been cut off, the quantity put up was 
but about 15 tons, chiefly of strawberries, rasp- 
berries, cherries, plums, and plum-jelly : near- 
ly half of the whole is strawberrics, and the 
quantity of these would have been greatly in- 
creased, but for the severe drought which set 
in just as the fruit was ripening. 





Horticultural Items. 
A NEW MELON. 
M. Babinet (says the Evening Post) lately 


presented to the Paris Institute some soit- 
skinned melons, about the size of a pine-apple. 
Their flavor is very fine, and more delicate 
than any fruit of a similar kind hitherto known 
jn northern countries. These melons have 
been cultivated at Paris by the gardener of 
Princess Belgiojoso from seed which she brought 
from her farm of Saffron Bolo, in Asia Minor. 
Although sown late in the season, they have 
succeeded perfectly well, and it is thought that 
they may be reailily cultivated in France. 


THE CHINESE SUGAR-CANE. 
The New England Farmer has the following 
paragraph relating tothe new sugar plant— 





saree 


Sorghum Saccharum--of which mention bas 
been made in the last two Nos. of the Circu- 
lar: 

‘The Chinese-sugar cane has been raised 
the past summer in various places about Boston, 
and with perfect success. Our crop was planted 
in a spot rather unfavorab'e, but grew ten feet 
high, and was perfectly seeded. We presume 
that the same soil and culture that suits the 
Indian corn will be proper for the sugar-cane. 
Growing, as it bas, ina season with us both 
cold and wet, it will undoubtedly flourish fine- 
ly in our usually hot summers.” 


EXTRAORDINARY FLORAL PHENOMENON. 


In the garden of Dr. Paterson, Bridge of 
Allan, Scotland, isa plant called the cactus 
grandiflora, which only flowers once in seven 
years, and then at sunset, closing at daylight 
in the morning. One evening recently it was 
observed to put forth its fibers, which gradually 
extended until twelve o’clock at night, wher 
it was in full bloom. ‘The fibers surrounding 
the center of the flower are stated to have been 
of a straw color, the heart of the flower being 
pure white. The dictor, who had been absent 
during the cvening, returned in time to wit- 
ness the flower in a state of perfection. During 
the evening, great numbers had flocked to wit- 
ness it--so much that they had to be admitted 
by turns. After midnight it gradually faded 
away, and in the morning the beautiful floral 
phenomenon had altogether passed away. The 

lant must undergo a probation of seven years 
Pefore it again lifts up its adorned head to the 
still midnight. —Life Lllustrated. 


VITALITY OF SEEDS. 

Parsnip, rhubarb, and other thin scaly seeds 
keep for one year. 

Carrot, cress, okra, gumbo, onions, peas, 
peppers, and smal] herbs in general, for two 
years. 

Asparagus, egg-plart, endive, lettuce, mus- 
tard, parsley, for three years. 

Beet, celery, cucumber, melon, squash, for 
from five to ten years. 

To preserve seeds they must be kept cool 
without being kept damp.-- Wisconsin (armer. 

THE NEW KIND OF CORN. 

We have made trial of the Wyandot Corn 
at Roslyn on Long Island the present season 
About a quarter of an aere was planted from 
a single ear received from Mr. J. C. Thompson, 
of Tompkinsville, Staten Island ; a grain in cach 
hill. The soil was not entirely suitable to this 
kind of corn, or, indeed, any other, with the 
exception of about one quarter of it, where 
there was a good rich mould. In that part, 
also, the mice did considerable damage by eat- 
ing the grains before they came up. The ex- 
periment on the more fertile part of the spot 
planted with this corn was perfec‘ly satisfactory. 
From each grain sprouted from four to eight 
or nine vigorous stalks, ten or twelve feet in 
hight, on each of which was one and some- 
times two ears. The corn will ripen well this 
season. From our experience of its cultivation 
we should think i¢ a variety worth trying ex- 
tensively in this veighborhood, and have no 
doubt whatever of its being a most valuable 
and desirable sort for those parts of the Uni- 
ted States where the season is a little longer 
than here, on account of its extraordinary 
power of reproduction, - yielding, as it does, 
eight or ten ears to a single grain committed 
to the carth.—_V. Y. Eve. Post. 





Tit Bits, 
PICKED UP HERE AND THERE, 
. .. .A Man’s desire and joy isa key to every 
casket of that which he enjoys. 
‘In his hands it shall unlock, 
Every crypt of every rock.’ 
.... Enjoyment is always a token of health 
and superiority. 
...+ Mow! Whatisit? That point in dura- 


| tion which links the two eternities; that flitting 


moment which, as it emerges into the present, van- 
ishes into the past. A beat ofthe pulse measures 
it ; a heart-throb—a breath. While one utters the 
word, it comes—is gone.— Beecher. 

.... We earnestly believe that true great- 
ness is invariably a growth, maturing slowly, nur- 
tured by study and effort, and coming toa fruitful 
harvest only under the cultivation, care and patience 
of the laborer. One of the best evidences of wisdom 
is the knowledge how to wait /—Mrs Stephenson. 


. . - . Ifyou would be pungent, be brief; for it is 
with words as with sunbeams—the more condensed 
they are, the deeper they burn. 


——The lover may 

Distrust that look which steals his soul away ; 
The babe may cease to think it can play 

With heaven’s rainbow ; alchymists may doubt 
The shining gold their crucible gives out; 

But faith, fanatic faith. once wedded fast 

To some dear falsehood, hugs it to the last. 








Thomas Meere. 








